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But in certain respects Jahwism modified the prevailing notion
of the land of the dead. Hitherto the lives of the departed
had been largely modelled on ordinary human existence ; the
supposed survival of social distinctions has already been men-
tioned, and other human institutions were presumed to be
equally characteristic of the nether world. But Job, who w^as
a good Jahwist, speaks longingly of the peace of Sheol where
all men are equal because all are nothing. " There," he says
(Job iii. 17-19), " the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the
weary be at -rest. There the prisoners rest together ; they hear not
the voice of the oppressor. The small and the great are there and
the slave is free from his master." It was probably because
Jahwism put an end to the cult of the dead among the Hebrews
that it had the effect of sterilizing (as it were) their con-
ception of Sheol, and reducing its inhabitants to an inert state
in which they barely survived, without energy and almost
without memory. This torpid condition was characteristic of
them, according to the latest Biblical sources.1 Scholars have
pointed out that in Greece the triumph of the great Olympian
deities had similar results. On the one hand it put an end
to the ancestor worship which had held such a prominent place
in the religion of the Mycenaean age, and at the same time
it reduced the shades to a state of semi-consciousness.2

The souls in Sheol were shades; that is the meaning of
their Hebrew designation, rephaim. They were described as
sleeping : " So man lieth down, and riseth not again ; till the heavens
be no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep "
(Job xiv. 12). Indeed death was regarded as an everlasting
sleep. Jeremiah (li. 39 and 57) says, " They shall sleep a per-
petual deep, and not wake." They did not suffer annihilation,
but their survival was only partial, for they were left to stag-
nate in a lethargy of-half-awareness untroubled by any kind
of retribution for the vices or virtues of their previous existence.
As Ecclesiastes (ix. 5) puts it, " the dead know not anything,
neither have they any more a reward, for the memory of them is
forgotten." For the Jahwist the only real life was the life of
this world, which might, with God's blessing, be both long and
happy. Death he regarded as not merely a calamity, but also
a punishment. The righteous man rejoiced in the knowledge
that he would live on in his children, and did not pin his faith
to survival in " another world." 3 This is not difficult to under-
stand, for there was nothing particularly attractive in the
prospect of his shade descending to that bleak and negative

1 LVI, 214.                                 2 Rohde, Psyche (2nd edit.), 341.

3 A long list of texts is given in CCLXXXH, 2S7.